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In  countries  where  democratic  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  introduced,  the  people 
are  in  danger  of  falling  under  an 
intellectual  tyranny  engineered  either 
by  private  exploitation  or  by  public 
authority.  If  the  people's  souls  are 
to  be  saved,  the  only  way  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  mass-education  to  a 
degree  at  which  its  recipients  will  be 
rendered  immune  against  at  any  rate 
the  grosser  forms  of  exploitation  and 
propaganda;  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  is  no  easy  task. 
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The  Squatters 


by  R.  D.  Jorgenson 


Typical  sod  house  that  was  built  by  many  early  prairie  settlers  as  they  struggled 
for  a  foothold  on  the  western  plains.  Bones  are  from  buffalo. 

— Ernest  Brown  photo 


THE  FOLLOWING  is  an  historical 
fact  which  pertains  to  the  early 
settlement  of  the  area  northwest  of 
Edmonton,  now  the  Westlock  and 
Barrhead  district,  and  which  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  been  unable  to  find  re¬ 
corded  anywhere. 

When  that  area  was  surveyed,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa 
saw  fit  to  make  available  the  even- 
numbered  sections  only  for  home¬ 
steading,  leaving  the  odd-numbered 
sections  to  be  settled  at  a  later  date, 
either  by  homesteading  or  pre¬ 
emption. 

In  his  report  of  1909  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Dominion 
Land  Agent,  Mr.  K.  W.  McKenzie, 

R.  D.  Jorgenson  is  a  pioneer  resident  of  the 
Dapp  area  of  Alberta.  He  is  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  Pembina.  He  is 
former  Minister  of  Welfare  for  Alberta. 
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made  this  observation,  "The  financial 
year  just  closed,  opened  under  the 
somewhat  unfavorable  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  financial  string¬ 
ency,  which  set  in  during  the  year 
1907  and  the  partial  failure  of  the 
crops  during  that  season". 

Old-timers  will  remember  that  there 
was  a  great  influx  of  settlers  into  this 
area  during  the  years  1907  and  1908. 
Hundreds  of  these  people  squatted 
on  the  odd-numbered  sections,  not 
knowing  whether  they  were  to  be 
thrown  open  for  homesteading  or  not. 
Among  these  settlers  was  my  father. 

Because  of  the  financial  crisis  of 
1907,  like  so  many  others,  he  was 
lured  by  the  "Call  of  the  West".  He 
had  on  deposit  in  a  Minneapolis  bank 
$400,  which  he  decided  to  withdraw 


when  he  moved  to  Alberta.  When  he 
went  to  the  bank  he  learned  that  he 
had  to  give  thirty  days'  notice  before 
he  could  take  out  the  money,  which 
was  rightfully  his. 

When  this  financial  transaction  was 
accomplished,  my  father  set  out  to 
establish  a  home  in  a  new  land, 
squatting  on  the  North  West  quarter 
of  Section  25,  Township  59,  Range  1, 
West  of  the  5th  Meridian  at  Hazel 
Bluff,  now  known  as  the  Westlock 
area.  Out  of  the  $400,  he  was  able 
to  pay  transportation  for  my  mother 
and  seven  of  us  children  from  Min¬ 
neapolis;  to  build  a  house  14'  x  20'  of 
one-ply  drop  siding;  and  in  order  to 
really  establish  himself  in  this  new 
land,  to  place  $100  to  the  credit  of  his 
account  at  the  country  store.  All  this 
on  $400! 

One  can  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  plight  of  the  squatters  had 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  decided 
to  open  the  Hazel  Bluff  area  for  pre¬ 
emption.  This  would  have  given  the 
homesteaders  on  the  even-numbered 
sections  the  right  to  pre-empt  the 
quarter  sections  next  to  them,  thus 
throwing  the  squatters  off  the  land 
upon  which  they  had  already  built 
houses  and  started  clearing  and 
breaking. 

When  I  look  back  on  those  days, 
I  marvel  at  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
who  had  come  from  many  parts  of 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  One  desire  was 
common  to  all  of  them,  to  have  a  piece 
of  land  that  they  could  call  their  own, 
and  upon  it  to  establish  a  home.  To 
attain,  this  goal,  the  settlers,  un¬ 
daunted  by  the  hardships  with  which 


they  were  faced,  were  willing  to  give 
up  the  comforts  of  their  former  homes 
and  to  become  pioneers  in  a  new 
country. 

Month  after  month  the  struggle  to 
eke  out  an  existence  went  on,  the  men 
working  here  and  there  and  being 
paid  mostly  in  kind,  and  the  women 
and  children  picking  such  wild  fruit 
as  strawberries,  raspberries,  pin  cher¬ 
ries,  chokecherries,  saskatoons  and 
black  currants.  Fortunately,  there 
was  an  abundance  of  these,  enabling 
us  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

All  of  the  time  there  was  the 
anxiety  as  to  what  disposition  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  would  make 
of  the  odd-numbered  sections.  Late  in 
the  summer  of  1908,  it  was  noised 
abroad  that  a  decision  would  be 
made,  and  that  the  Land  Office  in 
Edmonton  would  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  September  5. 

One  has  only  to  use  his  imagination 
to  visualize  the  activity  and  prepar¬ 
ation  among  the  settlers,  so  that  they 
could  be  in  Edmonton  on  that  most 
important  day,  September  5,  1908.  In 
those  days,  the  roads  were  mere  trails, 
and  horses  and  oxen  were  the  means 
of  transportation. 

The  trek  into  Edmonton  by  the 
homesteaders  and  the  squatters  was 
an  experience  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Westlock  area,  rarely,  if  ever,  dupli¬ 
cated  in  the  history  of  Western  Can¬ 
ada.  As  these  people  made  their 
journey,  possessing  little  cash  and 
having  to  sleep  in  blankets  in  their 
wagons  or  upon  the  bare  ground,  their 
concern  was  whether  or  not  this  trek 
would  give  them,  claim  to  a  quarter 
section  of  land. 
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When  they  reached  Edmonton  on 
September  4,  many  of  them  spent  the 
night  on  the  sidewalk  on  Jasper 
Avenue  in  front  of  the  old  Land  Office. 
What  a  night  of  anxiety  that  must 
have  been. 

It  was  not  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  September  5  that  a  wire 
from  Ottawa  was  received  saying 
that  the  odd-numbered  sections  would 
be  opened  for  homesteading.  There 
was  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
the  homesteaders,  but  great  rejoicing 
among  the  squatters,  for  it  meant  that 
they  were  to  have  a  piece  of  land 
and  to  play  a  part  in  the  building  and 
development  of  this  great  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  form 
of  local  government  of  that  day  with 
what  we  have  now.  A  limited  degree 
of  self-government  under  local  im¬ 
provement  districts  was  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  Province  was  organized. 
In  1901,  the  governmental  unit  of  two 
townships  was  increased  to  four,  and 
then  to  six  in  1907.  It  was  under  this 
form  of  local  government  that  we 
squatters  and  homesteaders  started  to 
develop  and  build  a  new  land. 

Naturally,  taxes  were  a  necessity. 
The  first  tax  levy  was  five  cents  an 
acre,  amounting  to  eight  dollars  per 
quarter  section.  We  were  permitted 
to  work  out  four  and  a  half  dollars  of 
this  amount  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day.  The  balance  of  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  was  paid  in 
cash. 

We,  in  our  area,  worked  a  full  week 
at  a  given  time.  In  this  way,  we  were 
able  to  improve  our  roads  much  more 
quickly.  When  a  new  settler  came 
into  our  district,  we  all  chipped  in 
and  brushed  out  the  roadway  to  his 
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homestead.  To  help  him  get  estab¬ 
lished,  we  went  into  the  bush  and 
cut  and  hauled  out  logs  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  house  and  barn. 

I  am  sure  old  timers  will  recall  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
in  those  days  was  a  "raising  bee", 
when  we  used  to  vie  with  each  other 
to  see  who  could  make  the  best  corner. 
There  were  several  outstanding  axe 
men  among  us  who  were  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  us  younger  fellows. 

There  were  several  different  types 
of  corners.  One  was  called,  "The 
Hudson  Bay"  corner,  and  was  used  in 
the  early  days  of  the  West.  It  was 
a  simple  and  fast  method.  The  ends 
of  the  logs  were  cut  square  across, 
with  a  heavy  plank  spiked  to  the  ends 
of  the  logs.  The  edges  of  the  planks 
were  nailed  together,  thereby  making 
a  ninety  degree  angle. 

The  "French"  corner,  which  was  by 
far  the  most  simple,  was  made  by 
chopping  a  notch  into  the  top  of  the 
log  and  placing  the  next  log  into  the 
notch.  This,  of  course,  was  repeated 
until  the  walls  were  completed.  It 
was  not  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  corners  because  the  rain  would 
lodge  in  the  notch,  thereby  making  it 
easy  for  rot  to  set  in. 

The  two  types  of  corners  which  we 
used  were  the  "Saddle"  and  the 
"Dovetail".  The  "Saddle"  was  pop¬ 
ular  because  of  its  strength  and  easy 
construction.  It  was  made  by  chopp¬ 
ing  the  bottom  log  into  an  inverted 
"V",  and  then  cutting  a  "V"  in  the 
top  log  which  would  fit  over  the  in¬ 
verted  "V"  of  the  bottom  log.  The 
"Dovetail"  corner,  which  really  needs 
no  description,  was  the  most  artistic, 


and  required  the  skill  of  an  expert 
axe  man. 

After  the  logs  were  in  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  chink  the  spaces  between 
them.  We  did  this  by  splitting  sec¬ 
tions  of  logs  into  narrow  strips,  fitting 
them  into  place,  and  plastering  over 
the  chinking  with  clay  mixed  with 
chopped  hay. 

Many  of  the  buildings  constructed 
at  that  time  are  still  standing,  and 
naturally,  when  I  see  one  nowadays, 
it  brings  back  fond  memories. 

One  of  our  first  community  under¬ 
takings  was  that  of  erecting  a  school 
house.  The  first  Hazel  Bluff  school 
was  located  five  miles  west  and  two 
miles  south  of  what  is  now  the  thriv¬ 
ing  town  of  Westlock,  and  was  a  log 
structure  with  walls  only  six  feet 
high.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  first 
teacher  was  a  man  six  feet,  six  inches 
tall! 

I  particularly  recall  one  day  in  the 
fall  when  the  weather  was  quite 
pleasant.  During  the  day  we  had  had 
a  snow  storm.  Knowing  that  some  of 
the  children  were  bare-footed,  Mother 
said,  "Bob,  you  had  better  go  and 
get  the  kids".  So  I  hitched  the  oxen 
to  the  wagon,  which,  by  the  way,  had 
only  dump  boards  on  it.  Mother 
gathered  quilts  and  blankets  for  me 
to  take  along.  I  had  a  real  load  on 
that  first  "school  bus"  —  some  of  the 
neighbour  children,  as  well  as  my 
brother  and  sisters. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  school 
district  of  course,  taxes  were  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  amount  of  ten  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  quarter  was  added  to 
the  eight  dollars  of  local  improvement 
taxes. 


The  school  was  operated  by  a  local 
Beard,  separate  from  the  improvement 
district,  and  my  father  was  its  first 
Secretary-Treasurer.  I  can  remember 
him  having  to  walk  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  W.  Garrison  at  Edison  (a  distance 
of  eleven  miles)  to  have  the  school 
books  audited.  This  was  one  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  early  settlers 
with  little  or  no  remuneration. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  of  our 
achievements  was  the  building  of  the 
Hazel  Bluff  Church.  While  this  was 
a  Methodist  Church,  people  of  every 
faith  who  had  settled  in  the  district, 
gave  of  their  time  and  effort,  not  only 
to  help  build  the  church,  but  to  make 
it  a  real  community  and  family 
church,  and  which,  after  four  gener¬ 
ations,  still  stands  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Credit  for  the  establishment  of  this 
landmark  must  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  diligence  and  dedication  of  the 
Rev.  Telfer  family.  They  too,  were 
squatters  on  one  of  the  odd-numbered 
sections.  Old  Mr.  Telfer  passed  on 
before  his  dream  of  a  church  was 
finally  realized.  However,  his  son 
Douglas  (Rev.  Dr.  Telfer  of  Vancouver) 
who  was  studying  for  the  ministry, 
carried  on  the  work  and  spearheaded 
the  construction  of  the  church. 

Many  community  activities  centred 
around  the  church.  Besides  services 
and  prayer  meetings,  there  were  also 
mid-week  gatherings  for  the  young 
people,  and  it  was  here  that  they  par¬ 
ticipated  in  debates,  and  mock  trials, 
etc.  Through  activities  such  as  these, 
many  of  them  first  learned  to  speak 
in  public. 
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Farmers,  homesteaders  and  would-be  homesteaders  form  a  line  leading  to  the  Land  Titles 
Office  in  Edmonton  as  new  areas  of  rich  farmland  were  being  opened  for  possession  early 
in  the  20 th  Century. 


When  our  minister  was  called  upon 
to  attend  conferences  or  other  church 
meetings  in  Edmonton,  some  of  us 
were  delegated  to  conduct  the  church 
services  in  his  absence. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  assignment 
given  to  me  when  I  was  eighteen 
years  old.  Rev.  Johnson  asked  me  to 
take  three  services  for  him  —  one  at 
Freedom,  one  at  Mellowdale  and  one 
at  old  Barrhead.  This  I  agreed  to  do 
if  he  would  provide  a  team  of  horses 
for  me;  and  so  he  made  arrangements 
with  Harold  Guest  to  supply  the  team. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  I  walked  five 
miles  to  pick  up  the  team  and  sleigh, 
then  drove  back  to  our  homestead, 
keeping  the  team  there  overnight. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  which 
was  a  bitterly  cold  day  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  I  headed  for  Freedom — a  distance 


of  eleven  miles.  There  were  just  six 
people  at  the  meeting  in  the  little 
old  school  house.  As  was  the  custom, 
I  took  up  an  offering,  which  amounted 
to  a  dollar  and  forty  cents.  It  was 
well  that  I  did,  because  I  had  no 
money  when  I  left  home.  After  having 
dinner  with  the  Ethridge  family,  I 
went  on  my  way  to  Mellowdale — a 
distance  of  eight  miles.  Two  people 
turned  out  for  the  meeting!  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  old  log  hall  was 
so  cold  that  we  could  not  hold  the 
meeting.  However,  the  lady  who 
came  to  the  meeting  was  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  nice  warm  supper;  and 
after  this,  I  went  on  my  way,  back 
to  old  Barrhead — a  distance  of  four 
miles.  Arriving  there,  I  made  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  stopping  place  to  stay 
overnight.  After  putting  the  horses  in 
the  barn,  I  went  over  to  the  hall  to 
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find  that  no  one  had  turned  out  for 
the  service  at  all.  So  the  only  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  go  back  to  the 
stopping  place  and  crawl  into  bed! 

Next  morning,  I  fed  the  horses,  and 
when  I  had  finished  my  own  break¬ 
fast,  I  asked  Mrs.  Finch  (the  lady  who 
ran  the  stopping  place),  "How  much 
do  I  owe  you?"  To  my  very  great 
amazement,  she  said,  "a  dollar  and 
forty  cents". 

Then  I  was  on  my  way  home  again. 
Of  course,  I  had  to  take  Harold's  team 
back  to  his  place — a  drive  of  eighteen 
miles  from  old  Barrhead.  From  there 
I  walked  the  five  miles  back  home,  ar¬ 
riving  there  in  the  mid-afternoon.  A 
real  experience — as  I  look  back  on  it 
— with  a  wonderful  feeling  of  "mission 
accomplished"! 

I  feel  I  can  best  describe  the  work 
of  that  early  church  by  quoting  from 
Genesis,  Chapter  26,  Verse  25:  "And 
he  builded  an  altar  there,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
pitched  his  tent  there,  and  there 
Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well". 

Surely,  the  unsung  heroines  of  those 
days  were  the  older  women,  of  which 
my  mother  was  one.  Because  our 
nearest  doctor  was  some  forty  miles 
away,  it  became  necessary  for  these 
women  to  act  as  mid-wives,  to  nurse 
the  sick,  and  comfort  those  in  times 
of  sorrow.  They  gave  of  their  time 
and  their  experience  in  no  uncertain 
way. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  happened  to  be 
in  a  cafe  at  Westlock.  A  lady  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  was  Mr. 
Jorgenson.  I  replied  that  I  was.  She 
said,  "I  am  Billy  Smith's  eldest  daug- 


ter,  and  though  it  is  fifty  years  ago, 
I  want  to  thank  you,  because  your 
mother  was  in  attendance  at  my 
birth".  A  very  nice  tribute  to  those 
who  served  in  this  way. 

There  was  also  the  political  side  of 
our  lives,  and  as  I  look  back,  I  am 
amused  when  I  remember  some  of  the 
'going-on'.  One  of  the  early  political 
candidates  was  holding  a  meeting  in 
the  little  country  store.  When  asked 
by  one  of  the  men  present  whether  it 
was  true  that  we  were  to  have  a 
railroad,  he  replied,  "Why,  yes.  Now 
just  where  do  you  live?"  When  the 
man  told  him  the  location  of  his  home¬ 
stead,  he  said,  "Of  all  people  you  are 
the  most  fortunate.  If  that  new  rail¬ 
way  doesn't  go  right  through  your 
place,  it  will  come  mighty  close  to 
it'."  A  few  years  later  when  the 
Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British 
Columbia  Railway  (now  the  Northern 
Alberta  Railway)  was  built,  it  missed 
his  place  by  seven  or  eight  miles. 
When  the  railway  did  come  in  1914, 
it  was  a  great  boon  to  our  community, 
and  was  a  real  step  forward  in  the 
development  of  one  of  the  best  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Alberta. 

When  I  think  of  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  area  of 
which  I  have  written,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  the  early  settlers  were 
perhaps  unconsciously  fulfilling  what 
someone  once  said,  "To  give  is  to  live, 
to  withhold  is  to  perish". 

This  giving  of  themselves  by  these 
early  settlers  has  provided  the  follow¬ 
ing  generation  with  a  foundation  upon 
which  they  too,  can  build  a  way  of 
life  which  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  best  interests  of  their  fellowmen. 
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DRAWING  FROM  LIFE 


by  H.  Wohlfarth 


Composition  in  Drawing 

UR  ELEMENTS  of  composition  in 
these  exercises  are  flat  shapes  of 
great  variety  and  individuality  which 
have  to  be  organized  into  a  strong 
unit.  This,  of  course,  is  as  difficult 
a  problem  as  trying  to  unite  people 
of  highly  diversified  creeds,  colors, 
heritage  and  aspirations  under  a 
common  and  unifying  goal. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  recapitul¬ 
ating  our  previous  exercises,  adding 
another  dimension  to  it.  We  start  our 
drawing  with  a  gesture  wash,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  contour  line,  which  how¬ 
ever  is  not  restricted  to  the  figure 
only  but  incorporates  also  all  the 
props  surrounding  the  model.  It  is 
important  to  carry  out  the  contour 
drawing  of  the  accessories  as  honest, 
i.e.  by  not  looking  at  your  paper  while 
you  draw,  as  in  the  figure  in  order 
to  assure  the  same  type  of  sensitive 
and  expressive  line  in  the  props  as  in 
the  figure.  You  do  not  need  to  fill 
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Academy,  Bonn,  Fellow  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Lettres,  Geneva.  Elected  Senator  of  the 
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your  whole  paper  with  drawing,  but 
your  drawing  should  have  strong 
links  with  at  least  three  of  the  four 
edges  of  your  paper  see  Illustration 
No.  VIII.  Using  a  smaller  water  color 
brush  and  straight  India  ink  we  start 
now  with  the  creation  of  individual 
or  tactical  small  back  shapes,  working 
from  the  figure  outward  in  three  or 
four  directions  until  we  establish  a 
link  with  the  edge  of  the  paper. 

How  do  we  know  which  parts  of 
the  drawing  are  to  be  dark  shapes? 
This  decision  depends  on  three  fac¬ 
tors.  First,  we  are  using  a  strong  spot¬ 
light  on  the  model  and  props  as  well 
as  a  partially  dark  background  be¬ 
hind  our  setting.  Half  closing  your 
eyes  you  will  detect  a  great  number 
of  dark  spaces  particularly  between 
the  various  solid  articles  which  will 
serve  you  as  a  start.  Since  some  of 
these  dark  spaces  might  be  quite 
large,  they  have  to  be  loosened  up  by 
leaving  some  light  parts  which  again 
results  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes. 
Second,  your  aesthetic  and  artistic 
judgment  will  have  to  determine  the 
amount  of  dark  tactical  shapes  and 
where  to  put  them.  This  necessitates, 
of  course,  a  great  deal  of  practice 
until  your  aesthetic  judgment  becomes 


efficient.  Third,  all  the  dark  tactical 
shapes  we  create  have  to  be  domin¬ 
ated  and  unified  by  a  large  strategic 
shape  and  are  sub-ordinated  to  it. 
This  strategic  large  shape  is  always 
of  an  abstract  nature  and  it  goes  with 
out  saying  that  not  every  strategic 
shape  is  a  good  shape.  The  strategic 
shape  in  Illustration  No.  VIII  looks 
roughly  like  this: 


Figure  VIII 

Our  tactical  shapes  provide  us  with 
rhythm,  variety,  and  a  strong  indi¬ 
cation  of  depth  and  space  despite  the 
fact  that  all  our  elements  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  are  principally  flat.  Our  strategic 
shape  is  the  unifying  principle  which 
holds  the  variety,  individuality  and 
the  dynamic  forces  of  our  tactical 


shapes  together  in  a  dynamic  equilib¬ 
rium. 

Materials  needed:  Large  sheets  of 
newsprint  or  cartridge  paper,  India 
ink,  drawing  pen,  watercolcr  brush 
V2"  diameter  with  blunt  tip,  smaller 
watercolor  brush  with  pointed  tip, 
water  for  diluted  India  ink. 

Exercises: 

With  diluted  India  ink  put  down 
your  gesture  wash  in  not  more  than 
10  seconds.  Follow  it  up  with  con¬ 
tour  line,  drawing  your  figure  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  props  in  contour. 
Use  smaller  watercolor  brush,  after 
all  your  pen  drawing  is  completed 
and  establish  depth  and  space,  there¬ 
by  creating  your  dark  tactical  shapes, 
working  from  the  figure  outward  until 


Figure  IX 
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links  are  established  with  the  paper 
edge.  Work  for  one  hour  every  second 
day  for  4  weeks. 

Shape  Composition  With  Line 
Hatching 

The  following  drawing  exercises 
are  based  in  principle  upon  our  last 
ones  with  black  India  ink  and  there¬ 
fore  follow  in  terms  of  composition 
and  space  relations  the  same  rules. 
We  start,  however,  not  with  a  gesture 
wash  but  with  a  quick  contour  draw¬ 
ing  in  soft  pencil  incorporating  model 
as  well  as  props  and  establishing 
links  with  some  of  the  edges  of  the 
paper.  The  composition  of  tactical 


shapes  and  the  parallel  establishment 
of  depth  and  space  is  carried  out  by 
pencil  strokes,  which  depending  on 
how  closely  they  are  spaced  will 
create  a  variety  of  dark  and  medium 
tone  values  in  the  various  shapes. 
See  Illustration  No.  IX.  These  pencil 
strokes  also  add  an  element  of  rhythm 
as  can  be  clearly  seen  in  Illustration 
No.  X. 

The  stroke  rhythm  in  Illustration 
No.  IX  is  primarily  vertical  with  only 
a  few  shapes  showing  diagonal 
rhythm.  This  Illustration  also  shows, 
since  for  demonstration  purposes  it 
has  not  been  finished,  more  of  the 
original  contour  drawing  and  how  you 
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Figure  XI 


work  from  the  model  outward.  In 
Illustration  X  the  student  has  used 
one  of  Franz  Klein's  black  and  white 
abstract  expressionistic  compositions 
as  a  strategic  shape  into  which  he 
has  composed  his  small  tactical 
shapes  of  a  drawing  class  at  work  as 
seen  from  a  gallery  above. 

Exercises; 

Use  newsprint  or  cartridge  paper 
and  start  with  a  contour  drawing  of 
model  and  surrounding.  Having  this 
completed  use  pencil  strokes,  mainly 
vertical  at  first,  later  on  with  some 
variation  in  direction,  in  order  to 
create  depth,  space,  tactical  and 


strategic  composition.  All  shapes  are 
to  be  held  Hat.  Draw  for  one  and  a 
half  hours  every  second  day  for  4 
weeks. 

Modelled  Drawing 

We  start  our  modelled  drawing 
with  what  I  usually  call  a  "Ghost 
Gesture".  It  is  a  gesture  drawing 
intended  to  capture  the  essence  of 
the  pose,  but  instead  of  pencil  or  wash 
we  are  now  using  Conte  crayon,  that 
is,  the  flat  side  of  an  approximately  1" 
long  stick.  This  gesture  drawing  is 
executed  in  no  more  than  15  seconds 
and  should  be  very  faint,  which  is 
why  it  is  called  a  "Ghost  Gesture". 
It  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the 
"building  up"  of  clay  over  an  arm¬ 
ature  in  Sculpture.  There  is  no  detail, 
just  the  gesture  shape  of  the  object. 
After  the  "Ghost  Gesture"  is  on  the 
paper  continue  to  use  your  conte  with 
the  flat,  long  side  and  where  the  form 
on  the  model  goes  back  or  in  press 
back  or  in  with  your  crayon,  for 
example,  as  the  form  moves  up  over 
the  chest  and  then  back  over  the 
shoulder,  your  crayon  moves  lightly 
up  over  the  chest  and  then  presses 
heavily  back  over  the  shoulder.  Try 
to  believe  that  you  are  touching  the 
model  and  all  of  its  many  contours. 
The  sense  of  touch,  and  a  complete 
awareness  of  touch  is  the  basis  of 
these  exercises.  You  are  in  effect 
drawing  what  you  feel  rather  than 
what  you  see. 

Press  hard  where  your  form  goes 
back  or  in,  press  more  lightly  where 
your  form  comes  toward  you.  By  press¬ 
ing  back,  the  mark  on  your  paper 
becomes  darker,  so  that  the  darker 
places  on  your  drawing  will  be  the 
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parts  of  the  figure  that  are  farthest 
from  you  although  they  may  not  look 
dark  on  the  model.  See  Illustration 
XI.  The  lightest  places  will  be  the 
parts  nearest  to  you. 

Modelled  Drawing  In  Pencil 

This  exercise  is  in  principle  like 
the  model  drawing  in  conte  except 
that  we  use  the  point  of  the  pencil  in 
order  to  make  contact  with  our  con¬ 
tours  and  this  of  course  necessitates 
a  great  deal  of  scratching  around. 
We  start  with  a  Ghost  Gesture  in 
conte  of  15  seconds  after  which  we 
switch  to  soft  pencil  keeping  it  moving 
over  the  paper  in  all  directions  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  pencil.  Press  back 
where  the  form  goes  back  and  lightly 
where  it  is  near  you.  There  will  be 
no  outlines  because  you  do  not  think 
of  edges,  all  you  are  concerned  with 
is  mass,  bulk  and  modelled  form. 
Think  of  Eskimo  sculpture  while  you 
are  working.  (Illustration  XI) 

Materials  Needed:  Newsprint,  conte 
crayon,  soft  pencil. 

Exercises: 

(1)  Execute  a  "Ghost  Gesture"  of 
your  model  within  15  seconds  using 
the  flat  side  of  your  1"  conte  stick 
and  draw  very  lightly.  After  your 
gesture  is  completed  use  your  crayon 
and  press  back  wherever  your  form 
turns  away  or  in.  Use  10  minutes  for 
your  modelled  drawing.  Work  for  one 
hour  every  second  day  for  one  week. 

(2)  Start  with  a  "Ghost  Gesture" 
in  conte,  switch  to  soft  pencil  and 
work  on  your  forms  as  in  exercise  No. 
1  for  2  weeks  every  second  day  for 

one  hour. 


Light  and  Shade 

Our  previous  exercises  should  have 
made  you  very  much  aware  and  con¬ 
scious  of  form  as  a  tactile  reality 
independent  of  light  and  shadow.  If 
we  consider  now  the  effect  of  light 
and  shadow  on  our  model  it  will  be 
with  the  constant  awareness  of  form 
as  a  tactile  reality.  It  is  true,  that 
shadows  can  misrepresent  the  form 
on  which  they  fall  and,  when  they  do, 
they  must  be  changed  and  modified 
in  relation  to  the  facts  as  we  know 
them.  If  you  must  ever  choose 
between  representing  a  shadow  truth¬ 
fully  and  representing  the  form  truth¬ 
fully,  un-questionably  ignore  the 
shadow  and  draw  the  form. 

Sometimes  the  light  destroys  the 
sense  of  position  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  for  example,  look  at  the  back 
view  of  a  model  who  has  stepped 
forward  on  his  right  foot,  having  the 
right  knee  bent  and  the  left  leg 
straight.  The  calf  of  the  right  leg, 
which  is  bent,  receives  more  light 
than  that  of  the  left  leg,  which  is 
really  closer  to  you.  Here  you  should 
remember  the  modelled  drawing,  in 
which  you  pushed  back  as  the  leg 
moved  away  from  you,  thus  you  made 
the  part  which  went  back  darker. 
Utilize  more  of  that  knowledge  and 
make  the  bent  leg  darker  than  it 
looks. 

In  our  next  exercises  we  make 
model,  after  which  we  model  the  most 
important  ones  of  the  shadows,  with 
the  flat  side  of  our  conte  stick.  Seen 
at  a  distance,  your  contour  lines  on 
the  light  parts  of  the  figure  will  dis¬ 
appear  and  it  is  only  those  very  few 
but  important  modelled  shadows 
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Figure  XII 


which  will  enable  the  eye  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  whole  of  the  figure. 

Materials  Needed:  Newsprint,  pen¬ 
cil,  conte  crayon. 

Exercise: 

Use  spotlight  on  model.  Execute  a 
5  minute  contour  drawing,  then,  using 
your  flat  conte  stick  and  shifting  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  crayon,  model  the  most 
important  shadow  parts  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  comprehension  of  the  total  form. 
Draw  one  hour  every  second  day  for 
4  weeks. 

Cross  Hatching 

In  this  exercise  we  start  with  a  very 
light  and  loose  drawing  in  which  we 
try  to  be  aware  of  all  we  learned 
during  the  stages  of  Gesture  and  con¬ 
tour  drawing.  As  soon  as  the  drawing 
is  completed  in  relatively  faint  lines, 
we  model  as  in  our  last  exercise 
except  that  instead  of  conte  we  use 
hatching  lines,  either  monodirectional 
as  in  Illustration  No.  XII,  or  multi¬ 
directional,  see  Illustration  No.  XIII. 
During  your  hatching  be  aware  not 
only  of  light  and  shadow,  but  also 
and  primarily  of  form. 

Materials  Needed:  Cartridge  paper, 
hard  sharp  pencil,  pen,  India  ink. 

Exercises: 

Use  spotlight  on  model.  Start  with 
light,  loose  faint  drawing  for  your 
contours,  model  with  hatching  lines, 
work  fast  and  inspired.  Draw  for  2 
hours  every  second  day  for  4  weeks. 
Use  mono  and  multi-directional  hatch¬ 
ing  lines.  And  remember  there  is  no 
substitute  for  hard  work  and  exercise 
in  order  to  progress. 
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Our  Tragic  Flight 
from  Liesure 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  FARINA 


This  commentary  is  reprinted  from  the  Imperial  Oil 
Co’s,  magazine  “Imperial  Oilways”  of  September,  1965. 

This  is  the  age  of  leisure  but 

the  tragedy  is  that  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  us  try 
to  attack  it  and  destroy  it  much  as  we 
attack  our  work.  Yet  others  can  find 
no  positive  way  of  approaching  it  and 
sit  glued  to  chairs  waiting  for  some¬ 
one  or  something  to  help  us  fill  the 
hours. 

Newly-made  leisure  time  is  like  a 
vacuum:  something  must  move  in  to 
fill  it.  Man,  by  nature,  must  do  some¬ 
thing.  If  he  does  literally  nothing  he 
becomes  irritable,  apathetic,  perhaps 
goes  mad,  perhaps  even  dies. 

So,  in  desperation,  we  have  in¬ 
vented  new  activities  and  expanded 
old  ones.  And  we  pursue  them  just 
as  desperately.  Some  of  them  verge 
on  the  ridiculous.  We  ski  on  water. 
We  are  not  content  with  one  house; 
we  build  a  second  home  in  the  woods 
or,  failing  that,  move  housekeeping 
out  to  a  backyard  barbecue. 

Acting  plays  is  no  longer  satisfying 
for  some  of  us;  we  read  to  each  other 
in  "play  reading  clubs".  Traveling  is 
not,  in  itself,  enough;  we  take  pack¬ 
aged  tours  with  the  shrines,  temples, 
fountains,  night  clubs,  guides  and 
buses  all  allotted  in  a  time-clock 
schedule.  We  fill  the  leisure  hours 
but  few  of  us  use  them. 


What  is  leisure?  The  dictionary 
calls  it  "time  free  from  employment". 
Aristotle  defined  it  as  "the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  action."  A  definition,  for 
our  times,  might  be:  "re-creation — 
the  taking  on  of  new  life  by  doing 
something  which  nurtures  the  cre¬ 
ative,  manual  or  mental  processes". 

Specifically,  what  does  this  mean? 
It  can  mean  playing  baseball.  It  can 
mean  putting  miniature  ships  in 
bottles.  It  can  mean  reading — even 
reading  plays.  There  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  using  one's  time.  Whether  or 
not  this  time  becomes  true  leisure 
time  depends  not  so  much  on  what  it 
does  for  you.  The  secret  is  in  ap¬ 
proaching  leisure  with  reason  and 
purpose,  not  simply  in  doing  what 
everyone  else  does  or  filling  the  time 
because  it  exists.  You  cannot  dragoon 
leisure. 

Many  people  have  found  activities 
which  do  completely  involve  them  and 
renew  them.  Consciously  (or  uncon¬ 
sciously)  they  have  discovered  the 
meaning  of  leisure.  But  to  a  great 
many  of  us,  leisure  is  a  problem. 
What  a  commentary  on  our  society! 

Actually  both  active  and  inactive 
approaches  to  leisure  are  escapes. 
In  a  frenzy  of  activity  we  ignore  most 
of  the  real  jobs  of  living.  We  regard 
leisure  as  an  extension  of  work. 

In  the  other  group,  leisure  is  a  balm 
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for  dulled  senses.  It  is  negative.  Adult 
comics,  formula  TV,  and  the  pursuit 
of  nothing  fill  the  vacuum.  Soon  we 
crave  these  things  in  the  way  an 
addict  craves  dope.  In  a  torpor  of  in¬ 
activity  we  flee  to  a  world  of  make- 
believe. 

Both  approaches  have  sprung  from 
North  American  history.  The  puritan¬ 
ical  ideal  of  the  pioneers — "the  Devil 
makes  work  for  idle  hands" — has 
driven  us  unconsciously  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  hard  work.  We  have  become 
work  centered.  We  have  produced  at 
a  rate  which  has  made  the  rest  of 
the  world  marvel.  We  have  raised  our 
living  standards.  But  we  have  be¬ 
come  subconsciously  terrified  of  idle¬ 
ness. 

The  man  who  lies  down  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  with  the  newspaper 
over  his  eyes,  to  doze,  think  or  day¬ 
dream,  has  guilt  feelings.  (If  he 
doesn't  drive  himself  off  the  couch, 
his  wife  will.)  The  vacationer  at  the 
lake  feels  he  must  have  a  fishing  pole 
or  a  beach  ball  in  his  hand,  or  he  will 
be  arrested  for  vagrancy.  The  woman 
who  fails  to  "help  out"  in  the  host  of 
societies  (some  worthy,  some  not)  that 
beset  her  today,  is  made  to  feel  anti¬ 
social. 

Our  work  drive  has  made  us  think 
that  leisure  must  produce  tangible, 
visible  results.  To  be  able  to  pub¬ 
licly  recognize  a  Van  Gogh  is  better 
than  owning  one.  To  be  able  to  drop 
the  name  of  the  latest  best  seller 
among  friends  is  better  than  having 
read  it  for  one's  personal  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  this  arti¬ 
ficiality  has  done  is  to  make  us  lose 
our  sheer  joy  for  play.  Children  are 
not  always  content  to  splash  in  a 
swimming  pool  anymore;  they  prac¬ 


tise  the  crawl  for  prizes.  The  casual, 
disorganized,  rough-and-tumble  fun 
of  school  baseball  is  steadily  being 
replaced  by  Little  League  tantrums 
and  professionalism.  The  leisurely 
golfer  is  giving  way  to  earnest  men 
relentlessly  pursuing  better  handi¬ 
caps.  Even  the  casual  walk  has  fallen 
from  favor.  It  is  such  an  unproductive 
pastime — -unless,  of  course,  it  is  part 
of  a  national  physical  fitness  program, 
in  which  case  it  becomes  respectable. 
The  job  of  playing  is  individualistic. 
It  comes  only  through  submersion  in 
some  activity  for  its  own  sake. 

Recreation  cannot  be  shepherded, 
counseled,  badgered,  organized,  pam¬ 
pered  or  forced.  If  it  is,  then  it  is  no 
longer  leisure.  Leisure  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  you;  what  is  good  for  you, 
and  you  alone. 

You  may  find  it  anywhere;  in  carv¬ 
ing  figurines,  studying  Greek,  gazing 
through  a  telescope  at  Mars,  breeding 
chickens,  day-dreaming  or  just  mix¬ 
ing  beer  and  conversation  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  company. 

How  best  to  spend  our  leisure  is 
something  we  cannot  be  told.  It  comes 
from  within  us.  It  is  bound  to  our 
interests  in  life.  It  is  no  good  taking 
up  golf  because  it  is  a  good  game. 
We  have  to  like  golf.  It  is  not  good 
going  to  plays  because  plays  are  good 
for  us.  We  must  like  plays. 

To  some  people  life's  interests  are 
easily  recognizable.  To  others  some 
self-analysis  may  be  necessary.  These 
people  have  to  look  back  on  leisure 
already  spent  and  discover  what  re¬ 
newed  them  best;  what  gave  them 
the  most  complete  pleasure. 

The  most  successful  nations  have, 
in  their  prime,  used  leisure  well.  The 
leisure  tone  of  a  society  sets  its  level. 


(continued  on  page  20) 
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Twinkle....  Twinkle 

by  W.  Graves 

IT  OCCURED  to  Mr.  Shinichi  Suzuki, 
a  music  teacher  in  Matsumoto, 
Japan,  that  all  Japanese  children 
speak  Japanese.  This  seems  a  self 
evident  statement  requiring  no  further 
comment,  unless,  like  Mr.  Suzuki,  you 
are  philosophically  inclined  and  have 
a  special  interest  in  education. 

Even  the  Japanese  will  agree  that 
their  language  is  not  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  learn,  and  yet  Mr. 
Suzuki  found  himself  surrounded  by 
three  and  four  year  olds  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other  quite  unaware 
that  it  was  a  feat  of  some  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  two  questions  that  pre¬ 
occupied  him  were — how  did  they 
reach  this  level  of  proficiency  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time,  and  did  their 
"learning"  method  offer  the  same  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  field  of  music? 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear 
that  the  chatty  three  year  old  receives 
no  formal  lessons  in  the  art  of  speech. 
Perhaps  its  parents  coaxed  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  first  "Mummy"  and 
"Daddy",  but  from  then  on  the  child 
suddenly  seems  to  know  more  words 
than  it  did  the  day  before  completely 
from  its  own  initiative.  A  further 
stage  of  development  is  when  the  dis¬ 
jointed  words  and  phrases  begin  to 
turn  into  full  sentences  and  the  full 
paragraphed  conversation  follows  in 
a  very  short  time. 
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The  whole  process  can  occur  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  two  and  three  and 


Donna  McCaslin  (414)  checks  with  fellow  duettist  Kevin  Kornelson  (314)  prior  to  a 
spirited  rendition  of  Variation  No.  3  {“Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star) . 


yet,  later  in  its  life,  it  may  spend 
many  years  trying  to  learn  a  second 
language  by  more  recognizable 
methods  and  never  reach  the  same 
degree  of  proficiency. 

Mr.  Suzuki  decided  that  the  im¬ 
portant  difference  must  be  found  in 
the  teaching  method.  A  child  experi¬ 
ences  no  difficulties  with  its  own 
tongue  until,  during  its  formalized 
education,  it  becomes  confronted  with 
grammar.  Suddenly,  all  those  handy 
communication  words  assume  special 
names  with  special  functions  and 
there  are  certain  rules  governing 
them.  In  learning  a  new  language, 
it  is  exactly  this  set  of  difficulties  that 
form  its  introduction.  Whereas  with 
one's  own  language  one  learns  to 


speak  first  and  analyse  later,  with  a 
new  language  one  learns  to  speak 
through  the  analytical  process.  The 
first  method  has  proved  the  most 
natural  and  the  easiest. 

Why  couldn't  this  be  used  in  musi¬ 
cal  terms?  Why  not  leave  musical 
notation  with  its  sharps  and  flats  and 
middle  C  until  a  later  date  and  com¬ 
mence  with  rhythm  and  sound  only? 
Mr.  Suzuki  decided  to  experiment  with 
this  teaching  method  and  selected  the 
violin  as  the  most  suitable  instrument. 
It  was  not  the  easiest  of  instruments 
to  learn,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of 
accepting  miniaturization,  to  suit  the 
tiny  hands  and  chins  that  would  hold 
it,  without  too  much  loss  of  character¬ 
istic. 
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Mrs.  John  Friesen  and  her  daughter  Ingrid 
(4)  practising  together  between  lessons. 


Mr.  Thomas  Rolston,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  visited  Japan  in  the  summer 
of  1964  to  study  University  orchestras. 
Being  an  accomplished  violinist,  his 
interest  was  naturally  aroused  when 
he  heard  of  the  Suzuki  method  of 
teaching  the  instrument  to  under-fives. 
By  this  time,  more  than  70,000  had 
passed  through  Mr.  Suzuki's  hands 
and  their  impact  on  the  Japanese 
orchestral  scene  had  been  marked.  He 
found  that,  amongst  the  small  stu¬ 
dents,  the  violin  was  “one  of  their 
toys"  and  apparently  random  lessons 
formed  part  of  a  “game''.  The  toddler 
violinist  does  not  suddenly  become  a 
virtuos  or  progress  more  quickly  than 
the  older  student.  The  remarkable 
aspects  are  that  the  process  is  far  less 
painful,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  learn 
at  all. 


Mr.  Rolston  returned  to  Alberta  de¬ 
termined  to  establish  a  similar  teach¬ 
ing  method  in  Alberta  and,  under  the 
title  of  Society  for  Talent  Education  as 
used  by  Mr.  Suzuki,  an  organization 
was  started.  It  was  decided  that  an 
initial  class  of  forty  children  would 
be  necessary  to  open  the  project  and 
solicitations  for  students  brought  a 
response  of  more  than  a  hundred  ap¬ 
plications.  The  next  step  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  one  of  Mr.  Suzuki's  teachers  from 
Matsumoto  to  take  the  class.  Private 
funds  were  raised  to  pay  the  fare 
from  Japan.  From  then  on,  reimburse¬ 
ment  would  be  that  of  the  normal 
music  teacher. 

Miss  Yoko  Oike  arrived  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  in  July  of  1965  and  spent  her  first 
six  weeks  of  acclimatization  at  the 
Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts  working  with 
Mr.  Rolston  and  various  musical 
groups.  The  first  experimental  classes 
were  given  there  to  28  children  who 
would  later  be  taking  up  regular 
classes  in  Edmonton  and  the  results 
were  most  encouraging.  Miss  Oike 
trained  a  Canadian  teacher.  Miss  Joan 
Lord,  in  the  Suzuki  method  and  very 
soon  the  Society  was  running  two 
classes  of  forty  children.  The  Canada 
Council  recently  awarded  a  grant  to 
the  project  so  that  two  further  teachers 
could  be  obtained.  Miss  Yasko 
Tananka  will  arrive  from  Matsumoto 
this  July,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  at  this 
time  whether  Mr.  Suzuki  will  be  able 
to  spare  another. 

The  basics  of  the  method  are  fairly 
simple.  The  mother  and  child  both 
learn  to  play  the  violin  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
rests  with  the  mother.  Apart  from  the 
weekly  lesson  for  mother  and  child. 
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and  "party"  where  the  whole  group 
meet,  she  must  introduce  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  "we  play  with  our  violins" 
each  day  and  also  expose  the  child 
to  violin  music  via  the  tape  recorder, 
record  player  or  radio  even  though 
the  child  may  be  busily  engaged  in 
some  other  activity.  As  with  the 
learning  of  language,  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  stems  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  constantly  surrounded  by  it 
during  our  waking  moments  and  must, 
of  necessity,  absorb  its  sounds  and 
structures  by  sheer  bombardment. 

The  purpose  of  treating  the  violin 
as  a  "best  toy"  and  playing  games 
with  it  at  the  lessons  is  to  put  the 
instrument  in  its  proper  perspective. 
It  should  not  be  regarded  with  awe, 
and  fluency  in  its  handling  is  es¬ 
sential.  Miss  Oike  stresses  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  professionalism  of  stance, 
preparation  and  posture  as  these  are 
graceful  actions  geared  to  ease  the 


difficulties  of  having  a  bow  in  one 
hand,  a  violin  in  the  other  and  handl¬ 
ing  them  both  through  various  angles 
simultaneously.  To  stand  at  the  out¬ 
set  with  violin  tucked  under  the  right 
arm,  bow  pointed  down  from  the  right 
hand  awaiting  commencement  and 
then  transfer  into  the  playing  position 
can  cause  a  three-year  old  quite  a 
problem.  Groups  accomplish  this 
handling  with  aplomb  and  led  one 
to  expect  something  far  more  ambi¬ 
tious  for  their  first  piece  than  actually 
materialized. 

The  first  exercise  is  the  placing  of 
one  pudgy  finger  on  the  E  string  and 
stroking  out  a  series  of  rhythmical 
beats.  This  is  done  with  decisive  firm¬ 
ness  and  it  is  surprising  to  discover 
that  the  whole  class  had  hit  exactly 
the  same  spot  and  the  tonal  variance 
one  associates  with  trainee  violinists 
was  delightfully  absent.  With  in¬ 
creased  virtuosity  comes  the  A  string 


Miss  Yoko  Oike  oj  the  Society  for  Talent  Education  taking  a  class  of  under-jive  violinists 
at  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church ,  Edmonton. 
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and  "stairs"  where  other  pudgy 
fingers  join  the  first  to  move  up  the 
scale. 

The  first  tune  is  "Twinkle,  Twinkle 
Little  Star".  It  is  played  as  a  lament, 
a  jig,  a  march  and  a  formidable  array 
of  other  variations  all  expressing  a 
different  rhythmical  aspect.  After 
group  playing  at  this  "party",  Miss 
Oike  asked  if  any  of  the  children 
would  play  also  for  them  to  hear.  The 
volunteers  came  forward,  told  Miss 
Oike  which  variation  they  would  play, 
and  then  stood  in  the  approved  posi¬ 
tion  waiting  to  be  announced.  This 
was  done  very  formally,  the  artist 
bowed,  polite  applause  from  the 
mothers  and  the  recital  commenced 
with  Miss  Oike  accompanying  on  the 
piano. 

The  children,  no  doubt,  are  becom¬ 
ing  violinists,  but  the  effect  of  these 
lessons  is  having  a  far  greater  impact 
than  just  this.  The  mothers,  originally 
concerned  only  with  their  children, 
have  suddenly  found  that  they  have 
become  fascinated  with  the  violin  and 
have  now  formed  their  own  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Rolston.  "We  are 
not  very  good",  they  say,  "but  we 
have  a  marvellous  time.  It  comes  as 
quite  a  shock  to  find  oneself  a  violinist 
in  an  orchestra  and  preparing  to 
tangle  with  Johann  Sebastian.  There's 
a  delicious  sense  of  presumptuousness 
about  it".  In  Mrs.  Helen  Buck's 
family,  the  project  really  snowballed. 
She  and  her  three  year  old  daughter 
practiced  at  home  and  so  annoyed 
her  seven  year  old  son  that  he  had 
to  be  sent  to  his  own  lessons.  The 
only  out  member  of  the  in  group, 
Father,  took  the  philosophic  view  and 
appeared  one  day  with  a  violin  of 
his  own.  They  do  not  anticipate  top- 
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pling  the  Trapp  Family  at  the  inter¬ 
national  level,  but  locally  they  are 
having  a  lot  of  fun. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  mini¬ 
ature  cello  will  make  its  first  appear¬ 
ance.  This  will  add  a  further 
dimension  to  the  project,  and,  who 
knows,  the  string  quartet  may  sud¬ 
denly  rival  the  guitar  group  in  popu¬ 
larity.  The  fact  that  both  mother  and 
child  must  learn  the  violin  under  the 
Suzuki  program  has  introduced  a  de¬ 
gree  of  family  involvement  that  did 
not  exist  before.  No  longer  need  the 
learner  suffer  alone  through  his  half 
hour  chore  each  day,  and  music 
shared  is  quite  a  different  experience. 
It  is  already  doubtful  who  is  enjoying 
this  experience  more.  Is  it  the  child, 
playing  variation  number  three  of 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star"  with 
Mummy?  Or  is  it  Mummy,  who  just 
can't  wait  to  get  on  to  the  next  piece? 

our  tragicTlight 

(continued  from  page  15) 

It  was  so  in  ancient  Greece;  what  a 

Greek  did  in  his  spare  time  counted 

for  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  what  he 

did  at  work.  In  Canada,  judging  from 

the  way  we  throw  away  spare  time, 

we  haven't  yet  qualified  as  a  full 

mature  society.  But  our  opportunities 

are  greater  than  any  in  history. 

Ultimately  we  must  learn  that  hav¬ 
ing  leisure  is  not,  in  itself,  enough. 
Knowing  how  to  employ  it  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing.  Leisure  can  aspire  to 
something  even  deeper  than  indi¬ 
vidual  happiness.  It  can  transcend 
a  people  and  the  limits  of  human 
thought.  It  can  help  man  to  fulfill 
his  ultimate  goal;  to  find  out  why  he 
is  here  and  what  he  is  doing  on  this 
little  world  among  so  many  millions 
of  other  worlds  in  the  heavens. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

"LEATHERCRAFT"  by  W.  A.  Attwater.  Because  of  Mr.  Attwater's  vast  knowledge 
of  leathercraft  obtained  through  his  many  years  of  teaching  the  art  in  schools  in  London, 
Surrey,  Middlesex  and  Sussex,  as  well  as,  summer  schools  throughout  England,  his 
book  has  simplicity  and  directness  to  it  that  far  out-reaches  any  leather  text  book  on 
th,e  market  today.  It  is  based  on  the  introduction  to  leathercraft,  and  deals  exclusively 
with  the  construction  aspect.  No  applied  design  or  lacing  techniques  are  dealt  with. 

The  extensive  and  stimulating  text  will  give  sound  direction,  whether  a  student 
at  school,  an  adult  attending  craft  classes,  or  the  individual  who  is  serious  in  furthering 
his  leather  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  the  many  clear  illustrations,  photographs  and  diagrams,  whole  para¬ 
graphs  are  devoted  to  the  different  aspect  of  leather.  It  covers  a  description  of  different 
leathers,  tools,  adhesives,  equipment,  and  necessary  accessories.  Many  chapters  cover 
such  subjects  as  hand  sewing  of  leather,  construction  of  handles,  finishing  of  edges 
from  the  simple  cut-edge  to  turn-over-edge  work. 

There  is  extensive  instruction  on  technical  designing  and  the  making  of  articles 

such  as  gussets,  oval  bags,  folios,  brief  cases,  brush  and  camera  (not  gadget  bags) 
cases,  moulded  work,  simple  stiffened  projects,  and  box  work.  This  simplified,  clear  and 
direct  instruction  will  greatly  assist  the  student  who  is  struggling  to  be  original  in  the 
leather  field. 

The  book  is  completed  by  a  good  glossary  of  terms  and  an  index  that  will  assist 
one  to  quickly  turn  to  any  subject  in  the  book. 

Hardbound,  approx.  $5.25. 

Previous  works  by  Naturalist  W.  P.  Keller,  including  Canada's  Wild  Glory  and 
Splendour  From  The  Land,  have  been  critical  successess;  they  have  also  sold  well. 


Under  Wilderness  Skies  should  follow  in  the  same  foot  tracks.  The  "wilderness'' 
path  is  a  familiar  one  to  author  Keller:  he  uses  it  to  give  a  fascinating  insight  into 
Canadian  natural  history. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  of  conservation.  Soil, 
trees,  vegetation  and  national  parks  are  covered  and  related  to  the  increasing  amount 
of  research  available  on  them. 

Keller  devotes  the  remainder  of  Under  Wilderness  Skies  to  the  wildlife,  birds  and 
mammals  which  are  found  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia.  The  life  habits 
and  natural  community  functions  of  deer,  bears,  wolves,  caribou,  cougars,  marmot, 
beaver,  skunks,  weasels  and  various  species  of  birds  are  described  clearly  and  simply. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  author's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  his  ability  to  dramatize 
it  effectively  for  the  layman,  the  book  could  well  have  been  another  cold  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  conservation.  Instead  it  is  a  warm  and  informative  book  for  the  general 
reader.  Elementary  school  teachers  and  high  school  students  will  also  enjoy  this  tale 
of  nature  so  naturally  told. 
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